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LOAN EXHIBITION OF JAPAN- 
ESE SCREENS AND PAINTINGS 
OF THE KORIN SCHOOL 

DURING a short visit to Japan this 
summer, I had over and over again con- 
vincing proof of the great interest Japanese 
collectors and connoisseurs take in the 
adequate exhibition of Japanese works of 
art in America, of their great wish that 
their natural art should get more and 
better known here, and that it should be 
judged by the best examples. Knowing 
this very general feeling in Japanese art 
circles, I thought no better compliment 
could be paid by the Metropolitan Museum 
to Viscount Ishii and the Japanese Commis- 
sion on the occasion of their visit to New 
York than by the arrangement of a loan 
exhibition of the art of their country. But 
it is not an easy matter to bring together a 
collection good enough in quality to inter- 
est the fastidious taste of the Japanese 
themselves; still this was by the very char- 
acter of the exhibition the first object to be 
attained and it is thanks to the very valu- 
able help of Charles L. Freer, who put at 
our disposal the best pieces belonging to 
the collection he gave to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the assistance of another 
collector who does not wish to be men- 
tioned, that we hope to have brought to- 
gether a small collection which may be of 
some interest to the Japanese visitors and 
which will certainly give great artistic 
pleasure to the American lovers of Japanese 
art. 

The screens and paintings brought to- 
gether belong to the Korin school, except 
five by those masters who paved the way 
to this very typically Japanese art expres- 
sion. Koyetsu forms the main feature; 
in fact, it would be more correct to speak 
of the Koyetsu school than the Korin 
school; for even if the result of the latest 
Japanese research is true, if Koyetsu him- 
self never painted except a few sketchy 
designs on scrolls meant as backgrounds 
for his masterly writing, still his was, as 
everybody agrees, the master mind and 
unerring taste which guided all the mem- 
bers of the so-called Korin school and had 
the greatest influence on this peculiar fea- 



ture of art in the seventeenth century. 
For the Korin school was a typically na- 
tional development of which the origin 
can not be traced directly to the Chinese 
mother-art and which, though much copied 
and imitated, has always remained the 
work of a closed set confined to a very few 
masters: Korin, 165 5-1 716; his brother 
Kenzan, 1663- 1743; Sotatsu, who also 
lived in the seventeenth century; Roshu, 
whose splendid work we know, but whose 
life is a perfect mystery; and the great 
Koyetsu, 1 556-1637, their elder and ad- 
viser. 

We have been able to bring together thir- 
teen screens and ten paintings of this school, 
which were placed on exhibition in Galleries 
E 8-10 on September 27 and will remain on 
view until October 28. They have been 
classed according to the historical records 
existing, and the conclusions to which 
their owners came. Their decorative 
beauty speaks for itself and will surely be 
appreciated. The advantage of having 
several pieces of the different masters to- 
gether will be a help to the archaeologist 
in his research about the probable makers. 

S. C. B. R. 

THOMAS EAKINS 

REALISM is the general ideal of the 
schools of northern Europe, though from 
about the end of the seventeenth century 
it was displaced by a courtly and artificial 
style in which, broadly speaking, reality 
served only as a more or less remote point 
of departure. The destiny of the nine- 
teenth century was to set aside the trap- 
pings which hid from view the old tradi- 
tion, and realism stands out as the main 
characteristic of the art of the century. 
The reaction began at the time of the 
French Revolution, taking the nature of 
a return to classical forms in which, how- 
ever, the figures were rigorously studied 
from the living model. The next genera- 
tion, Ingres at their head, made further 
advances in this direction and it was the 
great rivals of the classicists, the roman- 
ticists, quickened by the English landscap- 
ists of the time, who in effect formulated 
the creed of the realists as we know it. 
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Both groups were working toward the 
same goal, as now appears from our point 
of view, the one through form and the 
other through light and effect. With 
Courbet's pictures in the Salon of 185 1 the 
development showed itself complete. 

Approximately the same evolution took 
place simultaneously in all the countries of 
European civilization. The Hudson River 
School in America was actuated largely by 
realism, but their efforts were circumscribed 



for a memorial exhibition, to be held in the 
Museum in Gallery 6 on the second floor, 
from November 5 to December 3. This 
will be the first time that so considerable a 
number of his works have been shown to- 
gether and consequently the first chance 
that the public has had comprehensively 
to judge his manly and thoughtful art. 
He was the most consistent of American 
realists, and throughout the forty-five 
years of his artistic career his point of view 
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by lack of foundation and experience. 
Certain of the young men who grew up in 
the atmosphere of this school were enabled 
to overcome these defects by study abroad 
— by contact with the main current of the 
movement in France. It is the work of 
the best of these, who were technically 
competent, even judged by foreign stand- 
ards, and who still kept something of the 
quality of the rugged and homely America 
of their prime, which represents most sig- 
nificantly our artistic accomplishment. 

Of this group was Thomas Eakins, fifty- 
eight of whose pictures are being gathered 



remained practically the same. His in- 
terest was in the people of his surroundings 
and in their work and recreations, and from 
these he chose his motives. His continual 
search was for character in all things. The 
purpose of his work seems at times akin 
to that of a scientist — of a natural historian 
who sets down the salient traits of the sub- 
ject he is studying — but in his case the 
scientific point of view was directed by a 
keen appreciation of the pictorial and fre- 
quently of the dramatic. The technical 
side of his painting partook also of the sci- 
entific with stress on the studies of anatomy 
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and perspective, which, however, were 
kept in due subservience by his recogni- 
tion of the higher elements of art. His 
pictures manifest always a contained and 
serious outlook; they are free from all 
vagueness in thought or form. 

Eakins has never yet attained a general 
popularity. Only now and then did he 
condescend to please by charming color 
or elegant surfaces. Much of his work is 
indeed somewhat stern at first sight and 
his pictures demand an effort that all are 
not willing to give. But to those who take 
the trouble to enter into the artist's ideal, 
a wealth of rare observation and enthusi- 
astic workmanship will be revealed: the 
austerities of the painting are seen as fit- 
ting to the themes. B. B. 




FIG. I. JAR WITH TATTOO DECORATION 
I 660- I 680 



MEXICAN MAJOLICA 

I O the average visitor who walks 
through the galleries in Wing H, in which 
are now exhibited the collections of pot- 
tery and porcelain in historical sequence, 
may naturally come a feeling of distinct 
surprise at finding there a large collection 
of Mexican majolica, especially one of such 
a varied and decorative character. Prob- 
ably he did not know that the tin enam- 
eled pottery known as "majolica" was 
ever made in America, except sporadi- 
cally, and in this he is in entire accord 



with ceramic experts of ten years ago. It 
is chiefly due to the extensive researches 
of the late Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber of 
Philadelphia, and to the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, whose interest 
in peasant pottery led to the discovery 
of this field shortly before Dr. Barber be- 
gan his investigations, that the Museum 
is now able to offer to the student — whether 
of design, or ceramic history, or industrial 
pottery — the opportunity of studying this 
little- known section. The de Forest Col- 
lection of over one hundred and fifty 
pieces includes, in addition to all the im- 
portant types produced from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, some rare pieces 
of the earliest period and a large tile 
lavatory which is entirely unique. This 
lavatory, two panels of tiles, and thirty- 
five other pieces are a recent gift from 
Mrs. de Forest, the remainder having been 
given by her in 191 1, and formerly exhi- 
bited in the Wing of Decorative Arts. 

The center of the pottery industry in 
Mexico has always been Puebla, or La 
Puebla de Los Angeles, founded by the 
Spaniards in about 1531. At the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century it was al- 
ready a prosperous city, and the natural 
skill of its inhabitants in the useful arts 
appeared in the excellent cotton and 
woolen cloths that were made there, es- 
pecially a certain fine sort "judged now 
(1648) as good as the Cloth of Segovia, 
which is the best that is made in Spain, 
but now is not so much esteemed of, nor 
sent so much from Spain to America, by 
reason of the abundance of fine cloth that 
is now made in this City of the Angels," 
and in its glassware and glazed earthen- 
ware. 

About 1526, some Dominican friars from 
Talavera, Spain, were sent over to teach 
their brothers in New Spain, and the na- 
tives, the secrets of the manufacture, thus 
preparing the way for the building up of 
the great industry destined to supply the 
remarkable tile work which was used so 
extensively in the following centuries, in 
interiors and exteriors of churches, con- 
vents, hospitals, and private dwellings. 

The potteries soon became so numerous 
— there were no less than thirty in 1750 — 
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